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ten days its ability to maintain essential ser- 

vices in spite of a General Strike. This fact 
will be andshould be remembered, but it shoulda!so 
be realised that the success of the various extemporised 
servicesand organisations was largely due to the fact 
that there was no ill-temper on either side and that the 
Unions had most emphatically forbidden their men 
to take any action which might bring them into 
conflict with the police. It is therefore not very 
wise to insist too strongly on the “victory” of the 
Government. A victory it was, but for the public 
rather than for the Government; for the public 
kept its head, whilst the Government apparently did 
everything it could, through the medium of the 
British Gazette, to exacerbate feeling on both sides. 
The British Gazette was from its beginning and 
throughout its brief career, a misleading, provocative 
and thoroughly discreditable production. 

- * ~ 


Itis very difficult to write abouta situation which is 
changing from hourtohour. The General Strike has 
been called off but is being succeeded apparently bya 
General Lock-out. Large numbers of employers are ig- 
noring Mr. Baldwin’s plea that the nation “should 
look not backwards but forwards and resume work in 
a spirit of co-operation, putting behind us all malice 
and all vindictiveness.” Victimisation of the strikers 
seems to be the rule rather than the exception. From 
all sides come reports of employers whoare refusing 
to reinstate their workmenexcept at substantially re- 
duced wage-rates or upon condition that they become 


Ts nation has demonstrated during the past 
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non-unionists, and of others who are insisting on 
retaining the temporary volunteers whom they 
engaged during the strike and dismissing a cor- 
responding number of their regular men. We hope, 
and indeed believe, that these reports are exag- 
gerated, but knowing the popularity in certain 
quarters of the “smash the men” slogan we fear 
that all Mr. Baldwin’s pleas for a real peace may 
fail to avert friction of a very serious kind. It 
is not indeed impossible that the situation next 
week may be worse than it has been this week, for 
the attitude of many employers is calculated to 
lead to that violent resentment on the part of the 
men which has been so notably absent from the 
struggle of the last tendays. This danger however 
we believe can be averted for the most part if the 
Government insists with sufficient clarity and firm- 
ness upon a more reasonable and pacific policy. 


* * * 


The Miners’ Executive has refused on its own 
responsibility to accept the Samuel Memorandum. 
This decision may of course have been reversed by 
the Delegate Conference before these lines appear. 
If the refusal is persisted in however the miners are 
certainly likely to lose not only the support of the 
other Trade Unions but the sympathy of the general 
public; for the Memorandum embodies a quite 
reasonable basis for a temporary settlement. The 
crucial point in it is that there shall be no revision 
of existing wage-rates, until there are “ sufficient 
assurances ” that the necessary measures of reorgan- 
isation are to beeffectively adopted. The negotiations 
of a fortnight ago i down primarily because 
Mr. Baldwin was not able or willing to give such 
assurances. He asked the miners to accept certain 
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portions of the Royal Commission’s Report without 
offering them any substantial hope of the fulfilment 
of the rest of its recommendations. The miners are 
a peculiar people; they live for the most part in 
isolated towns and villages and they are not much 
less “insular” and pig-headed than the mineowners. 
We cannot predict whether they will in the end 
accept or reject the Samuel Memorandum, not of 
course in detail but as a basis for furher discussion. 
But in either event the T.U.C. may certainly claim 
that it has done its best to secure “‘fair play” for 
them. 


One of the worst outrages which the country had 
to endure—and to pay for—in the course of the 
strike, was the publication of the British Gazette. 
This organ, throughout the seven days of its exis- 
tence, was a disgrace alike to the British Govern- 
ment and to British journalism—in so far as British 
journalism can be said to have had anything to do 
with it. It made no pretence of impartiality; it exag- 
gerated, distorted or suppressed news, speeches and 
opinions for propagandist purposes. It was 
full of solecisms, half-truths and trivialities. It was 
supposed to be supporting the authority of Parlia- 
ment, but it gave us nothing worth calling a report 
of the proceedings either of the House of Commons 
ot of the House of Lords. For that we had to go 
tothe Times. It was, in fact, the most incompetently 
edited paper we have ever seen, and we cannot wonder 
that even journalists who were in full sympathy with 
the Government’s attitude, should have refused to 
serve under Mr. Churchill in producing such stuff. It 
boasted in its final issue of its gigantic circulation, but 
it did not say that this was largely achieved by the 
pushing of unsolicited copies into our letter boxes. 
Moreover, the offence of its appearance was aggravated 
by its wholesale commandeering of newsprint. It 
was scandalous that the Times should have been 
deprived of its paper supplies in order to enable Mr. 
Churchill to poison public opinion. We can only 
offer our gratitude and our congratulations to the 
Times for the struggle which it made in face of this 
robbery, and for the way in which it selected the com- 
paratively small amount of news it was able to print, 
and maintained its best traditions of truthfulness and 
impartiality. 

* 2 * 

The attitude of the Liberal Party in the 
House during the crisis seems to suggest that 
they have abandoned all hope of ever again 
being an independent and “ popular” party. 
They had a great chance of voicing sane pub- 
lic opinion as against the intransigent attitude 
of the Government and they utterly failed to 
seize it. Led by Sir John Simon they ran- 
ged themselves solidly behind _ 


There were two individual exceptions, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Commander Kenworthy. 


Commander Kenworthy whole-heartedly 
though not very effectively espoused the 
Labour cause. Mr. Lloyd George stood 
practically alone in espousing the far more 
important and popular cause of coolness and 
common-sense. He dismissed the so-called 
“constitutional issue” for the nonsense that 
it was; and it was to his efforts almost alone 
that we owe the belated publication of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal. 


* * * 


Upon the legal merits of Sir John Simon‘s 
now famous statement we are not competent 
to express a technical opinion. We fancy 
that he really begged the whole question by 
assuming that the strike was “ political “ and 
not “industrial”—which is obviously a 
question of fact. But however that may be 
his arguments had no practical bearing upon 
the situation. Everybody knows that a Gen- 
eral Strike involves breaches of contract and 
that breaches of contract are illegal; but un- 
less the Government were prepared to act 
upon this view and to begin by arresting Mr. 
Thomas, it was a mere waste of time to go 
into these legal technicalities. All Sir John 
Simon achieved was to convince the country 
that the Liberal Party is more hostile to 
Labour than had been supposed and is pre- 
pared in an emergency to provide propag- 
andist “dope “‘ for a paper of the character 
of the British Gazette. We should imagine that 
Sir. John Simon‘s action has destroyed almost 
all that remains of the influence of the Liberal 
Party in the country. If in a great 
crisis it can do no better than play the Die- 
hard what reason can there be for its continued 
existence ? 











We must ask aur readers’ pardon for the mixtures of 
type and errors of printing which appear in this issue. 
* * « 


The most satisfactory feature of the general strike 
was its orderliness. The petty disturbances that 
occurred here and there are admitted to have been the 
work of hooligans ; the Trade Unionists loyally 
observed the warnings of the General Council —_— 
any sort ofviolence. And, ifthe strikers behaved well, 
so also did the general public. In point of fact it 
did not suffer any very serious hardship. There was 
no ground for anxiety about the food supplies; milk- 
men told their customers that they were getting so 
much milk that they had to return some of it to Hyde 
Park, grocers complained of no shortage of anything 
savenu tmegs andcarraway seeds! As for the incon- 
venience of getting about, that was largely diminish- 
ed by the plentiful supply of motor cars giving free 
lifts to all and sundry. 
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PANIC AND PUGNACITY 
T ending of the General Strike on Wednesday 


was in form “unconditional”, as was both neces- 
sary and right in the circumstances. Actually 
of course it was ended on the basis of an honourable 
(though private and unenforceable) understanding 
that the Government was willing to negotiate with 
the miners on the basis of Sir Herbert Samuel's 
Memorandum. If any such basis had been proposed 
on the fatal night of Sunday, May 2nd, there would 
of course have been no strike. The miners might and 
obably would have rejected the offer, but if so the 
hU.C. would not have supported them. There need 
therefore have been no strike, and would have been no 
strike, if members of the Government had not lost 
their heads, and behaved like children pretending to 
be Red Indians. They thought, or at any rate said 
that they thought, that they were face to face with 
“revolution,” and it took them ten days to discover 
that nobody wanted revolution,} that nobody indeed 
wanted anything but fair play for the miners. 

We do not believe that a General Strike is a legitimate 
weapon. It can be justified only by the sort of arguments 
by which a revolution may sometimes be justified. But 
still less do we believe that a Government which 
provokes the use of that weapon can possibly be in 
the right. This is not a paradox. It is wrong in our 
view to use such a weapon, but it cannot be used 
unless the Government is also in the wrong. For it isa 
weapon that can only be used if and when the individual 
members of the whole Trade Union movement—which 
includes, nowadays, all the elite, if not an actual major- 
ity, of the working men and women of Great Britain— 
rofoundly and passionately convinced that they are 
e right, and that they are fighting in a worthy and 
unavoidable fight, Itisa weapon indeed which, for that 
reason, can never very seriously be misused. In the 
hands of any man, or group of men, who sought to 
employ it for anti-national, anti-constitutional, or anti- 

liamentaryends, it would be shivered into fragments, 
Pefore ever it could be swung. The men who came out 
on strike did so at a heavy cost to themselves, with no 
rospect of personal advantage. They were fighting not 
or themselves, but for the miners, and they fought 
with a spirit and a unanimity which has never before 
been known in the history of industrial struggles 
throughout the world. They were Englishmen, and from 
an industrial point of view at any rate, might be des- 
cribed as the backbone of England. Why then were 
they willing and eager to fight their own Government ? 
The true answer to that question would expose the whole 
senselessness of the struggle, and the tremendous blunder 
which the Government made. 

The strike, we were told by every Governmental 
spokesman, with infinitely wearisome reiteration, was a 
revolutionary attempt to subvert the Constitution, and 
destroy the authority of Parliament. If there were any 
truth in that assertion, then it would be necessary to 
to conclude that the British constitution is onits last legs; 
for certainly it cannot be saved, even by dozens 
of such organisations as the O.MS., if all the 
leaders of the working class wish to destroy it 

The so-called constitutional issue was in fact no more 
en Rropegendict nonsense; there was no such issue. 
The strike referred solely to the question of whether 
4 certain very unfortunate section of the manual 
workers was to accept wages upon which it would be 
impossible for them to maintain a tolerable existence. 
iAwyers might argue that the struggle had become a 

olitical,” and not an “industrial,” dispute, but all 
their learned arguments were refuted by the perfectly 
simple and wd imews fact that the moment any settle- 
ment of the question of the miners’ wages could be 
Teached, every Trade Unionist in the country would 
instantly return to work. It is arguable whether the 
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strike was legitimate or illegitimate, wise or unwise, con- 
stitutional or unconstitutional; but that its purposes 
were purely industrial could not be doubted by anyone 
who had the slightest knowledge or understanding of 
the facts. The constitutional issue was raised solely by 
the Government itself, which apparently pretended to 
believe that men like Mr. Thomas and Mr. MacDonald 
were dangerous revolutionaries. 

We do not think we have read any more misleading, 
untruthful or provocative statement than that which was 
published in the British Gazette last Monday, over the 
signature of Lord Balfour. We are prepared to justify 
each one of these epithets. One of the main objects of 
the strikers, wrote Lord Balfour, was “to deprive the 
people of food”. He must have known that the Trades 
Union Congress had offered to maintain all essential food 
services, and that their offer had been refused by the 
Government. He must have known, therefore, that his 
statement wasalie. (Why should we use a weaker word?) 
He went on to speak of the Revolution of 1688, by 
which the sovereign authority of Parliament was finally 
established, and to suggest that the present strike was 
the first serious attempt to destroy that authority. 
Since he is a notably intelligent man, it is impossible to 
think that he honestly believed such patent nonsense. 
He further suggested thht this ‘‘revolutionary move- 
ment”’ was initiated and controlled by a ‘small body 
of extremists”, who wished to destroy the whole of our 
political and industrial system. If the Home Secretary 
were to put his name to stuff of this kind, we should 
not be greatly surprised, but it is startling}to!find a man 
of the calibre of Lord Balfour condescending to sign 
such third-rate propagandist rubbish. He seemed to 
have forgotten — as indeed the whole Government 
seemed to have forgotten during the ten days of its 
insanity — that the British people possess by peculiar 
birthright a sane and sound political Instinct, which 
renders them almost immune to the appeals of propa- 
ganda which is not founded upon common sense. 

The Government acted as if it were involved in a great 
foreign war, and more or less vainly endeavoured to 
induce the whole nation to share its temporary insanity. 
Its proceedings seemed to be dictated by an incongruous 
mixture of pugnacity and panic. Its state of mind was 
sufficiently illustrated by a single incident, namely, its 
suppression of the very important appeal issued by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on Friday of last week. The 
appeal was as follows : 


After full conference with leaders of the Christian Churches 
in this country, the Archbishop of Canterbury desires to make 
public the following expression of considered opinion :— 

Representatives of the Christian Churches in England are 
convinced that a real settlement will only be achieved in a spirit 
of fellowship and co-operation for the common good, and not as 
a result of war. Realising that the longer the present struggle 
persists the greater will be the suffering and loss, they earnestly 
request that all the parties concerned in this dispute will agree 
to resume negotiations undeterred by obstacles which have been 
created by the events of the last few days. If it should seem to 
be incumbent on us to suggest a definite line of approach, we 
would submit, as the basis of a possible Concordat, a return to 
the status quo of Friday last. e cannot but believe in the 
possibility of a successful issue. Our proposal should be inter- 
preted as involving simultaneously and concurrently—({1) The 
cancellation on the part of the T.U.C. of the General Strike ; 
(2) Renewal by the Government of its offer of assistance to the 
Coal ‘Industry for a short definite period; (8) The withdrawal on 
the part of mine-owners of the new wages scales recently issued 


The Government refused to publish this appeal in the 
British Gazzette, and it was = only in the Times. 
They also prohibited its publication by the British Broad- 
casting Company. When they were challenged on the 
subject by Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons, 
their only explantion was that it was impossible to find 
room for everything in the British Gazette. 

It is difficult to take the suppression of the Primate, 
(who was authorised to speak on behalf of all the Pro- 
testant Churches of Great Britain) in a quite serious 
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spirit. The Archbishop of Canterbury is after the 
Repel Family, the first and greatest personage in 
the kingdom. He takes precedence under the Con- 
stitution even of the Prime Minister. 

Yet it was the “constitutional” party which suppressed 
him, and could find no room in its ‘‘constitutional” 
news paper for his brief, considered statement, nor any 
time for it to be inserted in the British Broadcasting 
service. After the protest in the Commons, both the 
room and the time were found, but that was four days 
later, only a few hours before the strike was settled. 
What are we to think of a Government, which behaves 
in such a fashion, while purporting to defend the 
Constitution of the realm—which in fact no one was 
challenging? The suppression of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury seems to amount almost to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church. Did “Jix’’ or ‘‘ Winston” or the 
Postmaster-General, we wonder, suppress auy message 
from the King? It has been publicly suggested that they 
did. We take the suggestion with a grain of salt, but it 
is certanly not impossible that it was true. For there 
is no reason to suppose that Buckingham Palace was 
infected with the insanity of Downing Street. 

The Archbishop’s appcal was plain commonsense. It 
represented we believe the view of something like 
ninety per cent of the people of this country, who 
wanted no “fight to a finish’”” and could not be 

rsuaded to believe that the Constitution was really 
in danger. And the terms of settlement suggested by 
the Archbishop were almost precisely identical with 
the terms of Sir Herbert Samuel’s Memorandum, upon 
the basis of which the strike was ultimately called off. 
Yet the government refused for four days to permit the 
Archbishop’s suggestions to be published and only 
allowed his Sunday night sermon at St. Martin’s to be 
broadcasted on \the understanding that he did not intend 
to refer to his proposals specifically. They were likely 
to lead to peace, and that apparently was exactly the 
reason why the government objected to their pub- 
lication. For the gtoup of politicians to whom Mr. 
Baldwin had temporarily surrendered wanted to fight to 
a finish and had no use for non-combatant Arch- 
bishops. 

It is an episode which however it may be viewed will 
not easily be forgotten. The vast majority of us believe 
that the T.U.C. was altogether wrong in attempting to 
prevent the publication of all newspapers. But how can 
a strong line on that subject be taken by a Government 
which attempted, and more or less successfully attempted, 
to silence the Archbishop of Canterbury. The incident 
may be regarded by many people as merely laughable ; 
but it is important as a symptom of the extent to which 
members of the Government, collectively and individually, 
lost their heads during the crisis,—the crisis which they 
could so easily have averted. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


HE action of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress in suppressing the newspapers 
is in our view utterly and completely inde- 

fensible. We can imagine no argument by which men 
holding the views professed by the leaders of the 
Labour Party can attempt to justify or even condone it. 
Democracy depends for its bare existence—and in most 
countries to-day its existence seems to be very bare 
indeed--upon the preservation of an unconditional and 
unrestricted freedom of speech and of writing. As far 
as the cxpression of opinion is concerned a qualified 
freedom is no freedom at all; it must be absolute, 
altogether independent, that is say, of time and circum- 
stances. The only sorts of restriction that can be regarded 
as legitimate are the normal probitions against obscenity, 
against the publication of naval or military information 


in war time and against the publication of direct incite” 
ments to violence or of false news calculated to lead to 
violence or panic. Such limitations are imiversally 
admitted but they are exceptions which have no bearing 
upon the fundamental principle of the freedom of the 
press—which the T.U.C. denied by its action. 

The only defence of this denial which we have seen 
appeared as a leading article in the Daily Herald of May 
4th. Therein it was argued that the printing workers 
had an indefeasible right to refuse to print matter 
“which they hold to be misstatements.” The capitalist 

ress, declared the writer in effect, prints lies, there- 
ore in a serious crisis it ought to be suppressed. That 
of course was the argument of Lenin and subsequently of 
Mussolini. It can be used by anybody who has the 
power of suppression, is sure that he is right, that his 
opponents are wrong and that he alone is the fountain 
of truth. In Italy the Fascisti are the censors of opinion; 
in England, according to the Daily Herald the leaders 
of the printing trade unions are to be the censors of 
opinion and to decide whether the public is to be per. 
mitted to hear these views or those. For our parst if thereis 
to be any such censorship we should prefer that it should 
be done by a competent dictator than by a small trade 
organisation. At any rate the Daily Herald’s argument 
is one which in its application must infallibly destroy 
the whole foundations of that freedom of speech and 
of the press which eversince John Milton wrote his 
Areopagitica has been the most clearly cheriseed of all 
British Liberals. 

But if, from the standpoint of principle, the attempted 
suppression of the newspapers was a crime, from the 
standpoint of practical expedience it was and has been 
proved an even greater blunder. Its results might and 
ought to have been foreseen. They were disastrous 
from the workers point of view. As we pointed out 
last week, in a newsless world a government must inevit- 
ably be almost omnipotent. It has the power for exam- 
ple—a power which has actually been exercised this week 
—to commandeer all available supplies of paper. Its 
command of road and air transport is infinitely great- 
er than that of any unofficial organisation can possibly 
be. Itcan supply its organ to the newsgents for prac- 
tically nothing (at the expence of the taxpayer) and have 
it distributed from door to door. It can dispose in fact of 
as many copies as it can print. The only thing which 
apparently it cannot do is to discover a reasonably comp- 
etent editor. Clearly, at any rate, in such a situation— 
created by the T. U. é —the government in the matter 
of publicity holds all the trumps; and if it used them 
unscrupulously during the past ten days, to mislead the 
public as to the actual facts of the situation, (as in our 
=o it certainly has) the prime fault has lain with the 

.U.C 

The T.U.C. had not even the excuse—inadmissible 
as such an excuse would in any case have been from 
our point of view—that the ‘Capitalist’’ press was 
treating the miners’ case unfairly. For in fact it was 
treating it with a quite unusual impartiality and even 
generosity. The public was sympathetic towards the 
miners and the newspapers were reflecting that sym- 
pathy faithfully enough. The Times for example on 
the dor morning after the declaration of war, 
gave prominence to only three letters, all of which 
were favourable to the miners; and the Morning Post 
published only one and that one was severely critical 
of the mineowneis. In short the miners had a splendid 
case, whilst the mineowners and the Government (in 
so far as it was supporting them) had a very bad case. 

Full publicity for all the facts was the stongest 
weopon in the hands of the T, U. C._—and they threw 
itaway! Thus they enabled that egg regiously incompent 
a misleading propagandist sheet, the British Gazette; to 
hold the field of effective publicity and to increase 
and to strengthen its hold from day to day. 
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These are of course merely the arguments of expediency, 
and it is with the point of principle that we are much 
more seriously concerned. No one hasany right to inter- 
fere with the press, Only a Mussolini can justify any 
such interference, for it can mean nothing less than 
the repudiation of democracy. The only circumstances 
we canconceive in which the Trade Unions might be 
justified in an attempt to suppress the newspapers 
would arise if the government of the day were to prohibit 
the publication of all organs which published the views 
of its critics or its opponents. In the present case the 

vernment showed no signs of taking or intending to 
take any such action. It certainly abused its powers in 
connection both with the publication of the British 
Gazette and with its control of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company; but that was only after the T. U. C. 
had made its vain and foolish attempt to suppress the 

ublication of all hostile or independent opinion. 

What does Mr. MacDonald think on this subject and 
what has he to say about it? Has the Labour Party 
abandoned its belief in the freedom of the press ¢ Does 
it think that the machine men of the Daily Mail were 
right in refusing to print an article with which they 

i ¢ If not, then the sooner the position of its 
responsible leaders is made clear the betterfor us all. 
On such an issue there can be no question of com- 
promise. It isa matter of freedom versus thralldom, of hon- 
est opinion versus partisan ‘dope.’ There is no distinction 
to be made in this connection between the British Worker 
and the British Gazette. Both were avowedly partisan 
organs, and equally therefore to be condemned and dis- 
trusted by those who wanted to know all that was 
really happening and all that was really being thought. 
The public is entitled to such knowledge, yet how in 
these troublous days could it obtain it? The Times, it 
is true, gave its daily news as impartially as ever, but it 
did not give very much and it was not very easy to 
obtain. Perhaps as a result of these events the real 
meaning of the “freedom of the press” will come to 
be more widely understood. That is the only glimpse 
of asilver lining to the cloud with which the ill considered 
action of the T. U.C. befogged the nation for ten days. 


AS FRANCE SEES IT. 
Paris, May 12 (By Air). 


ever "did Europe in general, and France in par- 
N ticular, follow with such close and anxious 
attention the peripetiae of a political and economic 
struggle in England as now. The solidarity of the world 
isno empty phrase. The consciousness of interdependence 
has grown enormously since the war. It is realised that 
whatever may be the issue of the conflict on the otherside 
of the Channel, the whole life of the Continent, social 
and industrial, must be profoundly affected. Whatever 
views an individual endinan may take of the tremen- 
dous clash which ranges the mass of workers on one side 
and the authorities and the supporters of authority on 
the other side, he is persuaded that his own fate is being 
ined at this moment. 

Great Britain has always been regarded as the home of 
Trade Unionism, and if Trade Unionism triumphs there 
tt will seek victories elsewhere, and if Trade Unionism 
8 shattered there it will be broken elsewhere. In France 
Syndicalism differs vastly from British Trade Unionism. 
It is more revolutionary and anti-Parliamentary. It is 

organised and its adherents are relatively few in 
tumbers, but yet it is capable at times of releasing for- 
midable forces. It does not really matter in France 
whether any organisation is numerically large: provided 
texists as a nucleus, as a rallying-point, it will find all the 
owers it needs in an emergency- The French Syedi- 
do not, however, fail to express their admiration for 

the well disciplined British Trade Unions and envy them 
power. If, therefore, asaresult of the events of these 
this mighty machine should be smashed, the workers 


on the Continent will experience something like a sense of 
dismay. If British Trade Unionism is beaten in a pitched 
battle what chances have the feebler French organisations of 
winning when the inevitable economic crisis produces 
similar conditions, calling for readjustment of wages? If, 
on the contrary, it shows itself to be stronger than a 
Government exerting all its strength, then what a huge 
encouragement will be given to Continental Syndicalism! 


The Quotidien, which has taken up an unmistakable stand 
expresses these hopes and fears well when it declares: 
“There are only two attitudes. There is that which would 
rely on force and whieh by breaking the resistance of the 
workers would instal not only in England but in Europe 
a régime of repression and of retrogression. There is that 
which does not admit the virtue of violence and would find 
a solution in measures of equity.” Rightly or wrongly, the 
struggle as seen from France takes on this clean-cut aspect. 
It must not of course be supposed that the case against the 
workers is not elaborated. The official and semi-official 
explanations are accepted by such newspapers as the T’emps. 
But whether one accepts the theory that the workers have 
resorted to violence and the Government is protecting the 
country against an anti-constitutional rising, or whether 
one accepts the theory that the Government foresaw and for 
at least a year prepared for an inevitable conflict and now 
means to fight to the finish, the gravity of the consequences 
in their permanent and universal, as distinct from their 
immediate and local sense, is acknowledged. 


Certain utterances and actions by the authorities were, 
from the foreign viewpoint, perhaps ill-advised in that they 
prompted a conviction that the opportunity to strikea blow 
at Trade Unionism, as such, will not be lost. Those who 
regard Trade Unionism as a menace are naturally pleased 
while those who regard Trade Unionism as a legitimate and 
indispensable weapon of the workers are perturbed. Trade 
Unionism as such—and setting aside the merits and origins 
of the present strike—has friends and has enemies, and the 
conflict is judged in France largely in accordance with one’s 
general opinions. Yet, on the whole, I believe French 
sympathy to lie rather with the workers. There is a special 
reason for this. The Radicals and Socialists have initiated 
an international policy which cannot now be reversed, and 
they think that this policy can be worked out better 
with a Labour Government than with a Conservative 
Government. If the strikers obtain advantages, then it is 
anticipated that at the next election the Labour Party will 
win. Iftheyare defeated, the position of the Conservatives 
will be fortified for a long time to come. 

But is there no misgiving lest the movement should get 
out of hand and turn toa veritable revolution? Were itto 
do so, tt would be contagious, and France, where Commu- 
nism is active and has lately achieved notable gains, would 
not escape. The possibility is dismissed. It is true that 
the beginnings of a revolution are never taken seriously by 
spectators. The history of the French Revolution in 1789 
amply demonstrates this thesis, and one still remembers the 
events of 1917 in Russia which were not given the impor- 
tance they deserved. But British phlegm is proverbial on 
the Continental, and the Special Correspondents who have 
crossed the Channel in battalions, and fill the front pages 
of their journals, dilate with immense satisfaction on the 
calmness of the British people. Such incidents as are re- 
corded are trivial, sporadic, and accidental. In France 
there would have been wild excitemeut, and the situation 
would early have developed dangerously. Therefore the 
writers dwell complacently, with a wealth of literary 
flourishes, on the self-control, the placidity, the patience 
of the strikers and of the public. ith such a people there 
can, it is assumed, be no peril even in the most widespread 
economic strife. It is a luxury which perhaps only England 
can safely permit herself. 

Moreover, if for home consumption rumours are spread 
in England regarding the occult action of Moscow, the 
French newspapers decline to see any such influence. The 
Matin, for example, refers to a pavement artist who, it 
appears, draws in the London streets the relentless hand of 

oscow crushing the factory chimneys of industrial Eng- 
land, and it properly scouts the allegation. Nobody here 
swallows the tales of Russianconnivance. The Third Inter- 


national has not only no connection with British Trade 
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Unionism, but between it and the more sober international 
organisations there is rivalry and hostility. The Petit 
Parisien laughingly remarks that the only sign of the hand 
of Moscow is in the high Russian boots of the women 
volunteers. The Humanité, which unreservedly defends the 
strikers, is indeed somewhat hard put to it to explain away 
the refusal by the Trade Unions to accept monetary aid 
from Moscow. It points out that the refusal was dictated 
by common prudence. With anti-Bolshevik propaganda, 
with emergency powers wielded by the Government, with 
what is tantamount to an effective censorship, it would 
obviously be foolish to do anything which would lend 
colour to the legend of Russian intervention. The French 
working classes are urged to make common cause with the 
British, to prevent the exportation of coal, and not to 
facilitate any kind of transport on English ships. A 

pular demonstration is planned against the war in 
nel against Fascism, and in support of the British 
Proletariat. 

The Petit Journal observes signs of increasing obstinacy 
and determination on both sides. The Journal declares 
that the people are with Downing Street. Mr. Baldwin is 
generally depicted as a fine figure of a man who has be- 
haved with exemplary firmness. But this portrait is not 
everywhere accepted. The Oeuvre, for instance, denounces 
the British Government for its precipitation, and regards 
Mr. Baldwin as having weakly succumbed to the “ Fascists 
of the Cabinet,” of whom he is a mere echo, a reflection, 
theillusionof ashadow. When the Government ultimatum 
was delivered, the negotiations were not finished, it is 
asserted, and the emergency powers were taken before the 
strike was declared. The isolated and incidental action 
of a few men who took exception to a newpaper editorial 
was not, according to this newspaper, a sufficient reason 
for assuming that further efforts for peace would be fruit- 
less. The Government should have remained an arbitrator 
and not placed itself under suspicion of being the ally of 
one side and the adversary of the other, thus transforming 
an economic quarrel into a political battle. 

It will be seen that the comment in France is by no 
means exclusively favorable to the Government.* There 
is a keen appreciation of every facet of the question. The 
antiquated machinery of many of the mines is contrasted 
with the modernisation of the mines in France. The nec- 
essity for England of reducing the price of production is 
grasped. There are some lively antitheses to be constructed 
as to British economic weakness and French economic 
strength, as to French financial weakness and British 
financial strength. Was it wise to bring the pound back 
to parity? Was it not done too quickly? Has France 
in escaping the evils of a premature stabilisation of currency 
fallen into the oppositeerror? The present fall of the franc, 
when it might have been expected to have improved vis-a-vis 
the pound, is said to be due to the British Treasury having 
taken strenuous steps, having flung upon the market large 
quantities of francs which it had saved for this purpose, and 
having bought the pound to forestall speculation. Such, 
recorded as impartially as possible, are the prineipal 
French observations on the greatest industrial crisis 
in the history of the world. 

SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


* As the British Gazette daily declared that it was—Ed. N.S 


ON TAPPING A BLOKE ON THE 
SHOULDER 


S I was passing the police station, motor-car after 
motor-car, some luxurious, some only so-so, was 


arriving and being backed in against the kerb in 
readiness to transport loads of special constables from our 
favoured suburb to a suburb more in need of their services. 
Special constables were lounging on the steps of the police 
station, volunteer drivers were polishing the glass of their cars, 
or lolling sleepily at the steering-wheel. A little man, with 


a girl taller than himself on his arm, strolled past me as I 
stood looking on, and I could hear him saying to her: ‘“I’d 
like to go up to one of those blokes and tap him on the 
shoulder and——”’ But the rest of his sentence was lost in 
the’ grinding noise of machinery and in the breeze. I shall 


never know what he would have liked to say to the bloke 
after he had tapped him on the shoulder, but I can guess the 
purport of it. 

It would, I am sure, have been an appeal to reason. Most 
of us have the feeling at a time of crisis that other blokes do 
not understand what they are doing or where they are going, 
and that with a tap on the shoulder and a few opportune 
words we could set them right. We have even, in our youth, 
so strong a belief in the power of reason that we take it for 
granted that, if we have made a point clear, all but the 
nefariously blind are bound to see it. Alas, we have greatly 
over-estimated the part played by reason in the life of man, 
The use of the reason is as essential in conduct as the use of 
the lungs in health; but there are other important organs 
besides the lungs, and it is in vain to expect the reason to do 
all the work that nature meant to be done by the passions 
and the imagination. Perhaps the little man knew this and 
wanted to go about tapping blokes on the shoulder in order 
to address their imaginations—to remind them amid the con. 
fusing issues of the hour that there was only one issue that a 
wise man need now trouble his head about, and that this was 
how the greatest happiness of the greatest number of English 
men, women and children could be brought into being at the 
earliest possible hour. 

There were a great many blokes during the past fortnight 
who, standing pedantically on some point of law or con- 
stitutionalism, wished to narrow the issue down to the 
smashing of the General Strike by the Government at what- 
ever cost. Even so good-humoured a guardian of the human- 
ities as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch joined with a number of 
Cambridge scholars in preparing a manifesto urging the Govem 
ment to refuse to resume negotiations till the General Strike 
had been “called off.” He and his fellow-manifestoists 
affirmed that it was both impertinence and treason to urge 
the Government to “compromise” in any way, now that 
“the right of Parliament to govern is challenged.” This, it 
may be admitted, was a logical enough attitude, if you car 
more for the vindication of the British Constitution than for 
the happiness of the British people. I should rather like to 
tap one of these blokes on the shoulder, however, and ask him 
of what use it would be to vindicate the British Constitution 
if the peace and prosperity of the British nation were destroy- 
ed in the process. Great statesmen in the past have again 
and again left the British Constitution to look after itself 
while they lent all their energies to saving their country from 
ruin. ‘The right of Parliament to govern”’ was challenged 
on the eve of the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
but this did not prevent the Duke of Wellington from assist- 
ing in passing a law that he hated, or from seeing that the 
safety of the people was a far more vital issue than the 
vindication of the Constitution. In our own time, two British 
Governments have negotiated with opponents who challenged 
“the right of Parliament to govern.” The Ulster of Sir 
Edward Carson was not told that its demands could not be 
considered till it had laid down its arms. The Ireland of 
Michael Collins was told so for a time, but in the end 
negotiations took place. Yet both these movements convey- 
ed a far more deliberate and fiercer threat to “the right o 
Parliament to govern” than the General Strike in its recent 
form. Why, then, should the constitutional issue be the 
supreme issue in an industrial dispute to-day if it was not 
the supreme issue in a really revolutionary dispute then! 

Every wise Government, it seems to me, will always be 
prepared to resume negotiations with any substantial minor- 
ity of its subjects that is ready to negotiate. Peace by 
negotiation must come sooner or later in any struggle, 
in struggles like that which is just over, in which fellow- 
countrymen are opposed to each other, the sooner it comes 
the better. 

There were other blokes, however, besides those who 
stood on constitutional principle, and some of these enter- 
ed into the recent struggle as though they were engag® 
in a conflict with a foreign enemy. One of last Sunday® 
papers for instance, took as its motto : 

This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 


Here, I fancy, was another case for tapping somebody 0 
the shoulder and putting a few questions to him. We ™sy 
pass over the historical inaccuracy of the lines, pausing rd 
to point out that it is with a man oddly named William 
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Conqueror that the long line of English Kings begins, and 
enquire when it was that the English nation ceased to be 
able to find room for Trade Unionists among its citizens. The 
working classes were certainly not told that they were not 
Englishmen in the days of the Great War, and the German 
guns now resting on a thousand english greens were captured 
by an army which consisted largely of just those men who in 
the past few days were spoken of as if they were strangers 
and enemies in their own country. It seems to me that any- 
one who talks during an industrial dispute as if both sides 
engaged in the struggle were not equally English is inciting 
to national madness. It would have been madness if the 
strikers during the past fortnight had forgotten that those 
who supported the Government in policing the country and 
in running the essential services were Englishmen. It would 
have been equal madness in the supporters of the Government 
to forget that the strikers were Englishmen. T he recent 
struggle whatever else it may have been, was not a fight to a 
finish against a foreign enemy. It was rather a disastrous 
epidemic of misunderstanding between fellow-citizens, and 
the aim of all intelligent men ought obviously to have been 
to bring about an early understanding, not to secure what 
is called a victory. 

Many of us who take this view are opposed to the principle 
of a general strike, and hold that a Government is bound to 
meet it, when once it begins with an elaborate organisation 
to carry on the national life. If we complain, it is because 
we believe that the General Strike need never have taken 
place, and that, with wise handling, it might almost immedi- 
ately have been brought to an ent. For the sake of the 
future happiness of the English people of all classes, however, 
we believe that at such a crisis the human issue must never 
be subordinated to the constitutional issue, and that the only 
settlement worth aiming at is one which sows the seeds of a 
prolonged class peace, not of a prolonged class war. We 
know that the victory of either side in a struggle of this kind, 
if it became a ruthless triumph over the other, might in the 
result turn out to be a national disaster, and that an 
imposed peace without good will would be the barrenest 
achievement of statesmanship. Hence we were in this matter, 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s party, and we regretted 
that it was not physically possible for the Archbishop to tap 
every bloke in the country on the shoulder and whisper his 
partially-censored —y of common sense into the bloke’s 
ear. In the future we should like everybody on both sides 
during strikes to abjure warlike and surgical metaphors. A 
strike is not a war but a civil dispute ; and as for surgery, 
those who recently talked about the need of a drastic 
operation overlooked the fact that what they were proposing 
todo was to cut the patient (who was the English nation) in 
two, in an operation that would have been almost certain to 
end in the patient’s demise. The truth is that during a strike 
the nation is no worse than feverish and that sickness is 
always curable by simple enough means—by the fresh air of 
negotiation, the medicine of hope, and by the restoration of 
confidence in the wisdom and friendliness of the family 
doctor known as the British Parliament. ¥.¥. 


Miscellany 


PRINCE GENJI AGAIN 


WE owe Mr. Waley a debt of gratitude for his masterly 
translation of Genji Monogatari*. The first volume 
appeared last year, and created no small sensation. 
Murasaki no Shikibu found herself compared to Madame de 
Lafayette, Samuel Richardson, Jane Austen, the Brontes and 
Marcel Proust. She owes it largely to Mr. Waley, who is a 
very exceptional translator. To the ordinary student this 
interminable tale was a valley of dry bones, hidden in oriental 
seript; but Mr. Waley has breathed upon it, and behold! 
the whole court of Kyoto has become alive with its long-haired, 
many-cloaked princesses, with its courtiers in their high black 
hats and their “‘ bewitching baggy trowsers,” with its ponderous 
covered waggons drawn by black bulls, with its serenades and 
interchange of love poetry, and its picture competitions, and 
all its gossip and intrigue. 
* The Sacred Tree: being the Second Part of The Tale of Genji. 


By Lady Murasaki. Translated from the Japanese by Arthur 
Waley, Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 





_Of Japanese literature in general W. G. Aston, in his brilliant 
history of the subject, has written : 


It is the literature of a brave, courteous, light-hearted, pleasure- 
loving people, sentimental rather than passionate, witty and 
humorous, of nimble apprehension, but not profound; ingenious 
and inventive, but hardly capable of high intellectual achievement ; 
of receptive minds endowed with a voracious appetite for knowl- 
edge; with a turn for neatness and elegance of expression, but 
seldom or never rising to sublimity. 


This literature, which until the seventeenth or even the 
eighteenth century was strictly -confined to the aristocracy, 
falls into clearly marked periods. The art of writing may have 
been introduced from China as early as the third century A.D., 
but it was not until the seventh century that, with the spread 
of Buddhism, schools began to be established and written 
records commence. At the beginning of the Heian Period 
(about 800 A.D.) the fluency of composition was facilitated 
by the invention of kana—a syllabic, as opposed to an ideo- 
graphic, form of writing. This classical era of Japanese 
literature lasted until the twelfth century; and its master- 
pieces are the Genji Monogatari and the Makura Zoshi (of 
Sei Shonagon)—both of them written by court ladies of the 
Emperor's palace at Kyoto. 


The first seventeen chapters of Genji were translated into 
English by Mr. (afterwards Viscount) Suyematsu, a son-in-law 
of Prince Ito, and were published in 1882. The translation is 
a creditable one, but it does not succeed in making the dry 
bones live, and a comparison with Mr. Waley’s version shows 
at once how much Lady Murasaki owes to her latest sponsor. 
Of the circumstances in which the great work was composed, 
Viscount Suyematsu writes in his introduction: 


No country could have been happier than was ours at this 
epoch (i.e. circa 1,000 A.D.). It enjoyed perfect tranquility, 
being alike free from all fears of foreign invasion and domestic 
commotions. Such a state of things, however, could not continue 
long without producing some evils ; and we can hardly be surprised 
to find that the Imperial capital became a sort of centre of com- 
parative luxury and idleness. . . . This was followed by the 
systematic formation of feudalism, which for some seven centuries 
totally changed the face of Japan. For from the first ascendancy 
of this military system down to our own days everything in society 
—ambitions, honours, the very temperament and daily pursuits 
of men and political institutions themselves—became thoroughly 
unlike those of which our authoress was an eye-witness. I may 
almost say that for several centuries Japan never recovered the 
ancient civilisation which she had once attained and lost. 


We can but agree with Viscount Suyematsu, and add further 
that there is hardly any resemblance whatever between 
Murasaki’s world and the world of modern Japan. In the old 
Kyoto days the Emperor was a human being—eminent, but 
neither secluded nor aloof. His position and his court resembled 
those of Louis XIV. There was no hint of the mystical 
theocracy which is supposed to sway the destinies of Japan. 
There was no hint of the obligation of all Japanese to die for 
him, rejoicing, nor of that cult of the military virtues for which 
the subsequent centuries were responsible. In fact, there is 
no fighting or violence to be found in either of these two first 
volumes of Genji. There were no kimono (as we know them), 
but the “ bewitching baggy trowsers,” and no tea. Just 
imagine a Japan without tea! The iron had not yet entered 
into the soul of the samurai: there were no samurai. Women 
had a splendid time, at any rate in the palace; they seemed 
to have enjoyed complete social equality with men in an 
atmosphere not unlike that of old Provence in the days of 
the troubadours and the Courts of Love. 


Of these happy times little is left except the charming o hina 
dolls which, in every Japanese home, make their one annual 
appearance on the occasion of the Girls’ Festival. But Lady 
Murasaki has preserved the sunshine of the early days, and 
Mr. Waley has re-kindled it for us. We know no happier 
book; death itself is dismissed with a poem of thirty-one 
syllables. The Japanese divide human character into two 
types, Inki and Yoki—the “ shadow-spirit” and the “ sun- 
spirit.” Genji, and the tale which carries him, are the very 
quintessence of the Yoki; and there can be little doubt that 
some such idea was the deliberate purpose of the authoress. 
The desire to portray the Perfect Man haunts the ambitions 
of most lady novelists, though men have abandoned the idea 
since the days of Sir Charles Grandison, who was a failure. 
Genji was Murasaki’s idea of what a man should be. A prince, 
of course, exhaling that special perfume which only the Imperial 
House might use! Witty and accomplished beyond his peers ! 
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Stricken by unmerited misfortune, but in due course restored 
to even greater glory than before! At ease in every kind of 
society, yet never losing his distinction! Adored by women— 
and here was Murasaki’s great difficulty, which she has overcome 
with signal success, for Genji might so easily have been a 
mere roué: 

One cannot enjoy beautiful scenery or works of art in the 
company of any but the right person; and surely if, in such 
matters as that, one is so easily put off by commonness or 
stupidity, it must make some difference whom one chooses as 
partner in these far more intimate associations ? He could not 
contrive to take the slightest interest in these creatures (i.e. the 
dancing-girls). . . . What a lot of nice people there seemed to 
be in the world, thought Genji. And the odd part of it was 
that it was just this very fact which made life so difficult and 
fatiguing. . . . “If only I had some large convenient building 
where 1 could house these friends of mine, and be able to keep 
an eye not only on them, but on any babies that might chance 
to get born, how much simpler life would be ! 

This is Genji all over; he would not wittingly hurt a fly, and 
the complications of his life were the result of his excessive 
tenderness and charm. An incarnation of the Yoki spirit! 
No wonder the saintly Abbot of Daigoji said of him: ‘* How 
came so bright a being to be born into this dim world of ours?” 

In this second volume (which is quite as delightful as the 
first) Genji is banished from court for an intrigue with the 
Empress. He spends three years in exile at Suma, on the 
Inland Sea. It was only sixty miles from Kyoto, but no court 
noble banished from Versailles could have felt more “ out of 
it” than Genji. But his natural sunniness of disposition 
consoles him ; and he is rewarded with the love of “ the Lady 
of Akashi”—the accomplished daughter of a retired civil 
servant. She bears him a daughter; and on his restoration 
to court favour (on the Emperor’s abdication, he becomes 
Regent and Prime Minister combined), she arrives with her 
child at a manor-house at Oi, on the outskirts of Kyoto, 
where Genji himself has a “* hermitage,”’ and an intrigue recom- 
mences which promises much interest in the third volume ; 
for Genji is devoted to his wife, the lovely lady Murasaki, but 
she is inclined to be jealous. Genji himself is steadying down 
somewhat—at least, he thinks he is. ‘“‘He had recently 
decided not to complicate his life by outside relationships 
even of the most harmless kind ; he simply had not time.” 

It is a delicious story ; every page is readable. It has that 
grace which is born of a great court style—the same grace 
which informs all the work of the Grand Siécle: Lafontaine’s 
fables, Racine’s plays, Bossuet’s sermons, Sévigné’s letters. 
That grace and that style are turning to favour in our present 
age, perhaps because it has entirely lost the secret and is 
beginning to be conscious of how much it has lost. 

As the principal authoress between Sappho of Lesbos and 
Margaret of Navarre, Lady Murasaki (with Sei Shonagon) is 
a most important champion in the cause of feminism, especially 
feminism as connected with creative artistic genius. Her work 
is no less important in the history of her own country for the 
light which it sheds on one of Japan’s highest achievements— 
the civilisation of the Heian Period. In the general history of 
civilisation it gives testimony to the surprising swiftness with 
which man’s intellect can reach its fullest expansion—given 
favourable circumstances such as peace and an aristocratic 
élite—and the equally surprising swiftness with which such 
a civilisation can disappear. It shows, too, that such artistic 
expansion tends towards similar aims, wherever its growth 
asserts itself; and that the canons of Art are essentially the 
same in Europe and the Far East. It is difficult to imagine 
that this is due to an Eastward current of Greek thought, and 
not rather to a fundamental homogeneity of the human mind. 

In short, Lady Murasaki’s masterpiece is a work of first-rate 
importance ; it is also, thanks to Mr. Waley’s genius, a most 
delightful companion. We cannot help wishing that there 
were a few illustrations; the mind is blurred by visions of a 
much later Japan. 


JouHN Parisu. 


FIGARO'S HOCHZEIT 


opened at Covent Garden last Monday night as originally 
4% planned. To have cancelled the season would have 
involved a very heavy financial loss without any correspond- 
ing benefit. The artists have been drawn from all over 
Europe, and the field of employment for first-class operatic 


1. spite of the General Strike the Grand Opera season 


singers is so restricted that to prohibit one of the positively 
beneficial activities possible to man or woman at a time 
when everybody needs to be kept sane and well balanced 
by an intellectual and emotional catharsis would have been 
an act of folly. 

Covent Garden presented an astonishing spectacle a few 
minutes before the overture to Figaro began of apparent 
absolute normality. The auditorium was filled in every 
part. Here and there in the stalls and boxes there were 
a few vacant seats, but very few. An expert observer 
would have noticed that a number of familiar faces were 
absent and that, although almost without exception 
conventionally dressed, the audience was distinctly sober 
and restrained. The night that peace is declared— 
particularly if it is an agreed and amicable peace, with 
only the die-hards on each side knocked out—Covent 
Garden will undergo a miraculous transformation. The 
audience will be largely the same, but its surface will have 
made the change from a chrysalis to a butterfly, from 
respectable mediocrity to the last refinements of fashion. 
And it must be admitted that Figaro both deserves and 
requires such an audiecne. To listen to Figaro in a badly 
cut coat or a dowdy, merely expensive dress, is an insult 
to Mozart. Figaro is the incarnation of all that is most 
exquisite and civilized in the eighteenth century. It is a 
lesson in exteriorality and the importance of surfaces. It 
is also a proof that real style and elegance can only result 
from the expression of a sensibility as vital as it is delicate. 

Under the direction of Bruno Walter, all true Mozartians 
looked for a performance of Figaro that would remind them 
of Vieuna and not of New York. Their expectations were 
fulfilled. Having heard Figaro bawled and burlesqued by 
the British National Opera Company, tricked out, gaudified 
and modernized by the Beecham Opera Company, it is 
indeed a boon to the London public to be presented at last 
with the real thing. Let everybody who wants to know 
what genuine, pure, unadulterated artistry is go to hear 
Bruno Walter’s performace of Figaro. I say Bruno Walter's 
because the complete unity of style, the sureness of touch, 
the infallible éaeusy of instinct which make this pro- 
duction of Figaro so satisfactory must of necessity have 
had there source in him. We have in Bruno Walter and 
his fellow artists, such as Lotte Lehmann, Elizabeth 
Schumann, Delia Reinhardt, Josef Degler and Richard 
Mayr, the heirs to hundreds of years of musical culture. 
Only a lifetime of effort in the m!dst of those who had 
handed on the traditions of the life-work of previous gen- 
erations can give such a production of Figaro as we may 
now hear at Covent Garden. Not one of the artists I have 
mentioned is conspicuously gifted by nature with the voice 
of a Caruso or a Melba. Mr. Richard Mayr, who was a 
“epee Baron Ochs in Rosenkavalier, is actually not suited 

y temperament or in figure to the part of Figaro. Yet to 
hear these singers in the ensembles of the second act is to 
hear something so miraculous that we scarcely dare to 
breathe as we listen entranced. By sheer artistry 
Mr. Mayr compels us to accept and often forget his 
limitations. By — of style and exquisite technique 
Madame Lotte Lehmann charms us so completely out 
of our senses when listening to that marvellous aria in the 
third act—one of the Seven Great Wonders of music—that 
we utterly forget that her voice is remarkable neither for 
beauty nor freshness. And who would listen to the finest 
voice in the world when be could hear Lotte Lehmann and 
Elizabeth Schumann sing the letter song in Act 8 with 
such perfection of musical technique and such restrained 
flawlessness of style. 

But I am compelled to return again to Mr. Bruno Walter. 
I cannot find words to express my admiration of his 
handling of the orchestra, which responded superbly to his 
demands. After the coarse, crude methods to which we 
are unfortuately so accustomed what a pleasure to hear an 
orchestra which really played piano, and then pp, and 
then ppp. It is a feat unknown in any English Opera 
Company. Mr. Bruno Walter is capable of getting an 
orchestra to play ppp tor pages and pages and then to play 
pppp. Also with what exquisite refinement and delicacy 
he phrases; how aptly, vividly, but with what 
complete justness and absence of exaggeration every 
significant point of colour, contrast or support in the 
wood. wind, or strinzs, is secured. Here is a man who 
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really understands Mozart and Mozart’s unique and flawless 
art of scoring. I take my hat off to him. I take off my 
hat to him a second time because he chooses real artists 
for his singers, and not those possessors of golden voices 
and brass intelligences which swarm over to this country 
and to Europe from the Dominions and America, and who 
go here such performances as this and cannot understand 
in what way Josef Degler (the Count) to the Lotta Lehmann 
(the Countess) Elizabeth Schumann (Susanna) and Delia 
Reinhardt (Cherubino) are superior to themselves. I will 
tell them in a phrase. These singers are artists—that is 
to say they have brains and intelligences, they have acquired 
by intense hard work a rarc degree of vituosity. Against 
such a combination of qualities mere vocal cords which 
emit large sonorous noises signifying nothing cannot be 
considered as serious rivals. Figaro will be given again 
on Tuesday May 18th. 
W. J. TurRNeR. 


Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ODERN ENGLISH USAGE (H. W. Fowler. Oxford 
M 7s. 6d.) is a very useful and interesting book. Mr. 
Fowler is one of the authors of The King’s English, 
and one of the compilers of The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
and The Pocket Ozford Dictionary. The bulk of Modern 
English Usage (it is a book of seven hundred odd pages) is 
of course devoted to explaining the sense in which certain 
words have recently been used and the manner in which they 
are pronounced. Gouge, for example, should now be 
pronounced gow) according to Mr. H. W. Fowler. In addition 
the book contains general articles discussing certain forms 
of —_ These articles often deal with points of grammer 
or idiom. There are also little essays on such subjects as 
Pedantic Humour and Elegant Variation ; two faults in style 
to which young writers are prone. The use of Elegant Vari- 
ation persists in the style of all writers who think more about 
expressing themselves prettily, than saying what they mean 
clearly. It is also one of the commonest blemishes of re- 
porters’. English, in which the dislike of using the same 
word twice drives the writer into using words which are 
affected in the context: “‘just as nothing is sound to the 
sapper, so nought is romantic to the scientific explorer.” 
* * * 


Are there such things as superfluous words ? Mr. Fowler 
says, yes. He makes a black list :— 


Dampen Elevator 
*Emotive [Epopee 
Femineity *Femininity 
Filtrate *Flamboyant 
Gentlemanlike Habitude 
Legitimatize *Legitimize 
Lithesome *Mentality 
Minify Olden 
Quieten Righten 
Rotatoay Smoothen 
Succedaneum Un-come-at-able 
*Vice-regent *Vice-royal 


I have marked with a star those which I, for my part, 
would certainly not expel from the language. Mr. Fowler 
would wipe out Vice-regent because it is either used in 
error of Vice-gerent (anyone who exercises authority 
committed to him by a sovereign power) or in place of the 
word “regent”. It should mean “ one who acts in the place 
of a regent”, but in common usage it does not. Still 
ifa word can be used in a special sense, it certainly ought 
hot to be black-listed. Nor do I see why we should not 
P vice-royal because vice-regal has exactly the same 
meaning—There is no harm in having synonyms—but 
I agree that a clumsy foreign word like succedaneun is use- 
less when substitute conveys exactly the same meaning, 
and that Un-come-at-able is so inferior to inaccessible 
that it might very well be abolished. Mentality again 
8 @ poor word, but it is to useful too drop. The word 
mind will often convey the meaning required, but it 
not do so always. Mentality is wanted to suggest 

the habits of thought characteristic of certain persons or 
of persons. It is bad English to talk of a man 








b 


possessing a “vigorous mentality,’ when all you mean is 
that he has a “vigorous mind”, but it save words to 
refer to the “mentality of an engineer,” and everyone 
understands you. 

* x * 


As for Flamboyant I would on no account lose this 
expressive architectural term. I am all for enriching 
common speech with popularised technicalities and 
Florid, flowing, flexible, sinuous, showy do not fill its place. 
Mr. Fowler objects to femininity because feminity (as 
justifiable as virginity) though less correct is more euphon- 
ious and managable. I do not agree, femininity runs more 
easily once I have started on the word, while the deputy 
word feminineness has the swells the hissing sound already 
too ew oon in the English language. The word emotive 
has lately become prominent in literary criticism. It is used 
by Mr. I. A. Richards in Principles of Literary Criticism a 
remarkable book, and by Mr. T.S. Eliot. As far as I under- 
stand their preference for this word, though the word 
emotion is to hand, it seems due to a desire for greater 
precision. An “emotive” statement is one in which emotion 
maspuerades as thought. I agree that olden ought to be 
confined to the consecrated phrase ‘‘olden times.” A 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage will be enjoyed by al] 
those, and they are many, who revel in linguistie questions 

AFFABLE Hawk 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


Herman Melville. By Joun FreEMAN. English Men of Letters, 
New Series. Macmillan. 5s. 


John Morley’s series of “English Men of Letters” has long 
been a treasured possession of all lovers of ourliterature. What- 
ever its exterior—whether-the original limp red covers, the later 
yellow, or the still later strawberry boards—it has always been 
valued for its contents. Nicholson’s Byron, Church’s Spenser, 
Stephen’s Johnson, Morley’s own Burke, Pattison’s Milton, are 
only a few among these old favourites. After an interval came 
Cornish’s Jane Austin, Benson’s Rossetti, Birrell’s Marvell. And 
now, after a longer interval, comes a fresh series, charming 
externally, and otherwise not disgracing its company. 

The present volume must have cost as much labour as any in 
the whole list. Melville was a shy and retiring man, known to 
few, and biographical details were not easy to gather. He is 
also a very perplexing and baffling writer, hard to appraise and 
hard to correlate with others. Not even Wordsworth was 
capable of feebler work in the midst of so much that was great, 
and not even Wordsworth was more solitary and original. He 
needs for due appreciation a special sympathy; he is not to be 
weighed in the ordinary scales; and one might almost say that 
the critic, to express his sympathy, requires a special vocabulary. 
It is no slight praise therefore to say that we do not think Mr. 
John Freeman, to whom this Herculean labour has fallen, has 
failed in it; though we shall not pay him the empty compli- 
ment of saying that we think he has entirely succeeded in a 
task that might have been too much for Ste. Beuve himself. 

The biographical portion, which, in spite of all the difficulties, 
is excellently done, explained much. Hitherto we had been 
obli to form our idea of Melville almost exclusively from his 
books; and, though something was clear enough, more was 
doubtful or obscure. Now, to a great extent, the darkness has 
been dispersed. Melville was of old Scottish -—— and re- 
tained, against his will, a touch of the Covenanter. He was a 
Puritan who had renounced the beliefs of his youth, but could 
not shut his ears to the insistent tolling of the submerged bells 
of Ys. He was tormented all his life by the fear that there 
might after all be something in the old creeds; precisely as 
Byron—a fallen angel who disbelieved and trembled—dragged 
amid revolt a lengthening chain at each remove. Melville, says 
Julian Hawthorne, “tried to rid himself of the grip of Puritanism 
by studying German metaphysics, but in vain.” It was not 
altogether in irony that he wrote to Juliun’s father, the great 
Nathaniel, ‘“‘ You perceive that in referring to the Deity I write 
Him with (a capital; don’t you think there is a slight dash of 

flunkeyism in that?” He could talk daringly; but he was 
never quite certain that it wasn’t as well to be on the safe side 
with the Almighty, and to address “Him” with precautionary 
respect. 

We learn also, what we had dimly gathered, that Melville was 
a lonely, perturbed, and somewhat disappointed spirit. Even in 
Hawthorne, whose sombre genius was congenial to him, and 
whom, almost alone of men, he loved, he suspected that ‘there 
was some secret which had not been revealed, and which 
acconnted for the gloomy passages in his books”; and, as Mr. 
Freeman shrewdly hints, it may have been a consciousness of 
ene in Melville himself that made him impute the like to 
others. Not only did he suppress the impulse to write, but we 
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can discern in him a man longing for the society of his fellow- 
men, yet at once fearful and scornful of it. He was never, after 
his contact with the unsophisticated savages of Typee, at home 
with conventional civilisation. And yet, with all his Scottish 
blood and his Polynesian wanderings, he was a_ thorough 
American; contemptuous of the Old World, but envious of its 
past and its traditions, despising its literature and yet a student 
and an unwilling imitator of its great masters. . - 

All this inevitably told upon his writing. There is a reticence, 
sometimes purposed, sometimes involuntary, at least in his later 
works. Now he seems too proud to tell us all there is to tell, 
now he tries to do so, but seems tongue-tied by an ancestral 
inhibition. Sometimes, as the barrier is broken, words come in a 
tumultuous rush; sometimes they refuse to come at all. This, 
we think, is what Julian Hawthorne meant by calling his later 
books unintelligible ; and certainly it is this that bewilders us in 
them. His books leave us with a sense of admiration, but they 
also leave us asking questions. Surely, we say, this is not all. 

The truth is that great as Melville is as a writer, he was 
greater as a man: and at times the man was to great to write 
well. Things were contending in his mind for utterance—con- 
flicts, agonies, obstinate questionings—which strove in vain to 
emerge: and hehas often given us the scattered attempts at the 
solution of his problem rather than the solution itself. He isa 
kind of Beethoven manque; he sets down those preliminary 
jottings which the master scribbled when in search of a perfect 
melody: but he does not always arrive at the finished piece. 
Groping after a great revelation which he was conscious he had it 
in him to make, he hoped that by thus setting down his experi- 
ments he would at last bring the message forth into clearness ; 
but he did not always attain his end. As Carlyle (who would 
have admired him) might have put it, there were great things 
in the heart of him, but they came out in stammers, He was 
sometimes voluble, because his mind was full, but the effect was 
often the same as if he had een inarticulate. He wrote slowly, 
and with intense mental strain; and yet, as Ben Jonson said of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘sufflaminandus erat”; he needed a brake. The 
abundance of his ideas hindered clearness; and he must 
occasionally have felt, after writing a whole volume, that he had 
just missed saying the one thing he had set out to say. His 
vigour is enormous. Mr. Freeman calls him ‘the most powerful 
of all the great American writers” ; but his strength is like that 
of Job’s wild ox; he is not to be used for bringing in the sheaves, 
neither can he be bound with his band in the furrow. 

Thus—to take what is probably his greatest work—Moby Dick 
long as it is, and abounding with passages of almost unequalled 
description, scarcely succeeds in revealing, by more than 
shadowy touches the mystical idea lying underneath; and the 
repeated descriptions, varied in detail as they are, tend to weary 
us like the endless indecisive battles, sieges and truces of Bun- 
yan’s Holy War. In the more directly symbolic works such as 
Mardi, the same tremendous struggles like the upheavings of a 
chaos striving to bring forth a world, end in a splendid mis- 
carriage. This is not to say that the works are not great: every 
one of them shows enough genius to furnish out a dozen ordinary 
masterpieces ; it simply proves that the sublime ambition of the 
man was attempting, with gigantic strength, like Dante’s 
Ephialtes to break an adamantine bond. It is this very failure, 
if triumph be not its rightful name, that gives, to us at least, 
the interest in Melville’s books: this eternal Sisyphean toil, 
eternally ending in the downrush of the rock. 

Mr. Freeman's book, then, in throwing light upon one of the 
greatest but most intangible figures of modern times, has given 
us intense pleasure, which we hope wil] be shared by many 
others. His judgments, whether one agrees with them or not, are 
are always thoughtful, admirably put and most suggestive ; while 
he is careful, by supplying an shundunee of quotations, to pro- 
vide the material on which his readers may found their own 
opinions. We welcome the book, not merely for its subject, but 
for its own sake. 

We observe, amid a sea of accuracy, a few specks of floating 
error. On p. 5, line 5, we are told that Herman was the third 
son of Allan Melville ; a dozen lines lower down he is called the 
fourth. —— not Cytherea (p. 28) to be Cythera (this may be a 
slip of Melville’s,) and Galatea (p. 64.) to be Galata? Infirmary 
(p. 135) is surely a misprint for infirmity. Nor do we think either 
“supple” or “sly” (p. 151) the most appropriate epithet for 
for Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

E. E. KEtxetr. 


BIRDS AND MEN 
My African Neighbours. By Hans CoupENHOVE. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage. By R. Kearron, F.Z.S. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 
Exploring England. By C.S. Bayne. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


British Birds. By ArcurBaLp THorRBURN. Vol. III. Longman. 
16s. 


After the authors of guide-books, writers on natural history are 
the most illiterate class in the community. When they know 


what they are talking about we are suitably grateful; it is too 


much to expect that they should know how to express themselves 

olso. Five at least of the best-known popular natualists now 

rampant would be hard put to it to reach the Sixth Standard in 
an elimentary school, or primary education is not what it was, 

From three of these books we get the impression that the standard 

must be going up; the fourth, which we must take first, gave a 

severe shock. For Mr Coudeuhove has written a really good 

book—as good in its way as Waterton’s Wanderings in South 

America. There is in fact a distinct affinity to Waterton in 

the temperament of the writer, his low opinion of the pleasures 

of civilisation, his gentleness to animals, his capacity for living 
companionably among savages without assuming superiority, and 
his way of finding it no great step up from the animal to the 
savage and from him to civilised man. He tells us that he has 
not slept in a bed for twelve years, never seen an aeroplane, and 
not set eyes on the sea or a railway since 1910. This is the 

Simple Life with a vengeance. He also assures us that he has 

never felt the lack of European society ; apparently though, he 

has plenty of good books, even the latest, and he does not carry 
the Simple Life to the extent of abjuring tinned food and Jeyes 

Fluid. He writes with a sense of style and of humour, and from 

such an intimate knowledge as few men living can claim. He 

touches on everything, not only the natives, whom he describes 
with insight, lions and baboons, his pet mongooses and wild 
rnvens, birds, and not least, ants—he waged war with three 
square miles of these for months on end, using every available 
weapon from Jeys Fluid to sorcery, and retired, beaten by the 
multiplying Bambesi, with more respect for Wells and others who 
have pointed to them as the comiile vanquishers of civilisation, 

Only quotation can suggest its quality. 

Not long ago, in Nyasaland, I asked an old Yao . . . if 
the lions had made themselves very unpleasant there of late. 
He replied that only one had committed depredations, and 
even killed people, but that he was known to be a mchawi 
[Wizard]. He added: “They have caught the man; they will 
take him to the Resident.” 

* And what will happen to him?” I asked. 

**Oh nothing,” he replied with a sigh, ‘‘they will do nothing 
to him; the English always want to see everything.” 

And this about a trogon, “a beautiful, but shy and furtive bird.” 
In front of my tent, about twenty yards away, and as much 
above the ground, two almost horizontal branches of two dif- 
ferent trees formed a cross, the one reposing on the other. 
Each day at 2 p.m. precisely, when after luncheon I sat in the 
entrance to my tent, smoking my pipe, the trogen would 
suddenly, and as silently as a night-jar, alight on the lower of 
the two branches, on the side away from me, so that his body, 
in size about as large as that of a dove, was completely hidden. 
And then he would slowly, slowly, lift his head above the 
intervening branch, scrutinize me and my dog and my tent, 
with strange and almost uncanny intensity. After looking 
thus for a while, down went his head again behind the branch, 
to reappear, a few minutes later, in the same cautious and 
futive way. 

Nothing in the camp had the slightest interest for the trogon 
besides myself and my immediate setting. 'Tothe native camp, 
which was some distance from his tree on the other side, he 
never gave a single glance, being no dobut perfectly well 
acquainted with natives and their ways. He continued his 
mysterious visits for several days in succession; and then, 
having, I suppose, come to the conclusion that he knew all 
about me that was worth knowing he disappeared. 

We are sorry to see that this book, dealing entirely with 
British colonies and having no special American interest, has 
been printed in the United States and in the American spelling. 

Mr. Richard Kearton, as everybody knows, was a pioneer of 
nature photography. But A Naturalist’s Pilgrimage tells us 
very little about nature, even in cidentally; it is a book 
for the general reader, the autobiography of a tough old warrior 
with many likeable things about him and a frank recognition of 
his own weak points. His career as a lecturer occupies far more 
space than his life as a naturalist; he is full of amusing stories 
and by no means too full of himself. 

Exploring England is hardly an obvious title for a pure nature 
book of the Eyes and No Eyes scope, but this sort of thing has 
been done so often that the obvious titles are all used up. Mr. 
Bayne justifies his existence by doing it very much better, both 
in manner and matter and matter, than most of his forerunners. 
He is a keen observer with a simple style and an all-round 
knowledge of his subject. We cannot ail the same, agree with 
his idea that the male cuckoo holds territory and the female 
wanders, and with robin also he conveniently forgets to say 
what becomes of the hens, when the cocks, solitary according to 
him, divide the available territory in winter. The pied flycatcher 
does not arrive first on the south coast, where it is rare at all 
seasons, and the species, if not the habits, of British dragonflies 
are better known than he suggests. 

The appearance of the third volume of Mr. Thorburn’s new 
British Birds brings him near the end of his work. _ It is distinctly 
better than its two predecessors, both in text and plates, but 
the text is still a little undistinguished. He is also rash to at- 
tribute the recent increase among ducks to the Wild Birds 
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Po tectionActs: whatever the cause it is part of a more 
general expansion observable in Scandinavia and elsewhere 
as well as in Briton. It is hard to guess upon what logical 
grounds he admits the introduced red- leg aud _ little owl 
to the company of the elect and nowdismissesthe Canada 

e with a curt paragraph and no illustration. There 
reason for iz expect that everyone does it—everyone no is 
except Mr. T. A. Coward. Immature plumages deserve more 
attention ; we hope that Mr. Thorburn will at least figure in the 
next volume the tiger-striped juvernile of the great.crested grebe 
It would be ungracious not to add that the text generally is both 
reliable and up-to-date, and the plates excellent. 


ELDERLY PEOPLE 


Echoes and Memories. By GeneraL Branwett Boorn. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Recollected in Tranquillity. By Janet E. Courtney. Illus. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Milestones. By the Marquis or Huntiy. Hutchinson. Illus. 
24s" 


Reading the memoirs of our elderly contemporaries is a kind 
of rehearsal for our own old age. Circumspectly read, they 
contain all the material for instruction in the polite art of elderly 
reminiscence, and, more generally, a good many hints as to the 
technique of growing old agreeably. Naturally, lessons from a 
Marquis will cost you considerably more thanithose from a 
salvationist or an encyclopaedist, but the publshers are to be 
commended for supplying so varied and unceasing a curriclum. 
But whichever you choose, read carefully, and you will learn 
what you ought to know of your day and generation, how to 
avoid boredom, and how to judge the dean. incredible, 
benificient, or preposterous, which your forty or fifty years of 
maturity will doubtless have witnessed. 

If you are like General Branwell Booth, you will extract a 
ey full-bodied flavour from old age. So absorbed is he 
on his movement, so inherently preoccupied with the salvation 
of souls, that superficial changes of manners and habits affect 
him hardly at all: the world (ih the bad sense) just goes on, and 
a vaste, untiring wave-attack has to be maintained all along the 
front. This stands out, from a diary entry in 1878: 

At night Corbridge led a Hallelujuh Meeting till 10 o’clock. 
Then we commenced an All-Night of Prayer. A tremendous 
time. From the very tirst Jehovah was passing by, searching, 
softening, subduing every heart. The power of the Holy 
Ghost fell upon Robinson and prostrated him. He nearly 
fainted twice. The brother of the Brandys entered into full 
liberty, and then he shouted, wept, clapped his hands, danced, 
amid a scene of the most glorious and heavenly enthusiasm. 
Others meanwhile were lying prostrate on the floor, some of 
them groaning aloud for deliverance. . . . 

Or a picture of the old General Booth, “the Founder” as he is 
always referred to, describing in a sermon (one of at least 60,000 
sermons, his son estimates) the various occupations of the 
damned as they severally suffer in hell: thera is one among them 
counting something, always counting, counting, and the 
audience would hold its breath while (Booth) himself counted : 






































** One—two—three—four—five,”’ I have seen thousands of 
people transfixed as the counting proceeded—* ten—eleven— 
twelve—thirteen ”’—you could have heard the drop of the pro- 
verbail pin—* twenty-eight—twenly-nine—thirly— . .. . 
why, it is JUDAS|” 
And how refreshing to be able to look back on the Earl of 
ee (the one commemorated by the Piccadilly Eros) and 
remember how he declared that much study of the suject had 
brought him to the conclusion that the Salvation Army was 
none other than the Antichrist! Someone else discovered that 
the letters in General Booth’s name made up “666,"’ the Mark 
ofthe Beast .... 

General Booth’s unassuming book is well worth reading. He 
is not a man to preach his gospel in and out of season: there is 
enthusiasm on every page, but no obstrusiveness, and certainly 
no cant: rather unexpectedly, perhapes, this picture of the 
Salvation Army has almost the detachment one might expect 
from an outside observer. The General’s relations with W. T. 
Stead in the matter of the White Slave prosecution (the Arm- 
strong case) in 1885 make up an informing chapter; and among 
many personal portraits of quite remarkable accuracy of charac- 
ter-reading are those of Cardinal Manning, Mr. Asquith, and 
Cecil Rhodes. 

Mrs. W. L. Courtney’s recollections are less stirring. But she 
has had enthusiasms—she still has—and can look back on mem- 
ories of being pioneer. Her publisher, in an odd phrase, 
describes her as ‘‘an early professional women,” and it is this 
aspect o! her busy life which has provided most of her material. 
As Miss Janet Hogarth, daughter of a Lincolnshire personage, 
she went up to Oxford in 1884. It was at Oxford where woman 
were hardly recognised by apprehensive University, but Miss 
Hogarth dared greatly, stubbornly insisted on reading Philos- 
ophy, as near an approach to the still unviolated sanctuary of 
Greats as she could contrive. And it is measure of her deter- 
mination that once, at New Collage, the official chaperone having- 
failed to put in an appearanee, the dauntless Miss Hogarth act 
ually entered the lecture-room unattended! After which she 
must have found the life of an “early professional woman” 
comparetively straightforward. It led her to teach philosophy 
under the celebrated “Miss Beale at Cheltenham Ladies College, 
and thence to London, where a wider variety of experience open- 
ed out: asa clerk, poorly paid, with the Royal Commission 
on Labour, then for twelve years in the Bankof England. 
From that sober cicumstance she plunged abruptly in 1905 into 
the Times Book Club and all the turmoil of Oxford Street and 
the great “book war” from whih she brings forth some amus- 
ing trophies in her anecdotes of Kennedy Jones, Moberely Bell, the 
blockishness of the vested interest in the book trade, the 
comidal contraption of the libraries’ cenorship (shade of Ann 
Veronica, how pale you seem!), and various subscribers to the 
Book Club— including one lady who, at the height of “‘ book war” 
with its endless rampaging and boycottings, wrote plaintively 
that she wanted to join a library, not a dispute! 

From thissticken field Mrs. Courney passed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britanica under the redoubtable H. E. Hooper. Admittedly, 
the editing of an index, however large, is not a very fertile theme 
for reminiscence, but Mrs. Courtney has a sharp eye for char- 
acter and draws with great vivacity the life and character of 
that unconventional office in High Holborn. Her chapter on 
the personality of Mr. Hooper is a successful reply to Mr. 
Harcourt Kitchin’s estimate. 

The Marquis of Huntley, after these tranquil recollections, 
srrests our attention by an introduction consisting in part of a 
series of short, sharp, disconnected aphorisms, such as “ There 
is always something to learn, and the more knowledge you have 
the better, bad luck comes to everyone at times. Be not 
depressed by adversity,” and “James Pigg’s saying, ‘keep the 
tambourine a-rolling’ is remembering.” It is; but it leaves 
one curious as to who Mr. Pigg was: nor do the remaining 
three hundred pages mention him again. However, they 
mention with great good humour an enormous number of 
other people. The Marquis was born in 1847, and his father 
so far back as 1792, so that he has been in touch with a wider 
span of history than most men can boast or. He has travelled 
widely overseas, with a keen eye for sport agriculture, been 
active in Liberal politics, been three times Lord Rector of 

Aberdeen University, and hunted most creatures that can be 
hunted. The most embarrassing moment of his life, perhaps, 
was when he was asked by Queen Victoria his opinion of 
the Albert Memorial soon after the completion of that emblem. 
The Marquis’s opinion was low, but he wriggled out with some 
faint but damming praise. The Queen, however pressed him, 
but still the Marquis held true to his artistic conscience. To 
which Her Majesty made the dry reply: ‘The best artists pro- 
curable were employed on it throughout.” The matter dropped. . . 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Menin Women’s Guise. By O. P.Gitserr Translated by Ronert 
B. Douetas. Llus. John Lane. 12s. 6d. ' 

This is rather an inept book on an obscure but not very inter- 

esting subject M. Gilbert starts off by blandly remarking 
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that “ History, if agreeably narrated, is not remote from literary 
art, and may afford us some varied delights,” and he makes here 
and there a few vague suggestions that he is thowing light on 
sexual psychology. As for the “literary art,” M. Gibert lets us 
down rather badly : he is jerky in style, and flies off at tangents 
on any provocation. This is no way in which to follow up char- 
acters so perplexing and funambulistic as the Abbé de Choisy or 
the Chevalier d’Eon, the two “cases” which occupy the greater 
part of his book. However, to those who may wish an introduc- 
tion to these two minor historical mysteries, his accounts will 
serve. The concluding chapter is, perhaps, a “varied delight, 
but it is quite irrelevant, providing a catalogue of contemporary 
female impersonators of the Parisian vaudeville stage, with three 
horribly vivacious photographs. 


Our Times: The United States, 1900—1925. Vol. I. 
SuLLIVAN. Illus. Scribners. 21s. 

Mr. Sullivan is one of the best informed political correspondents 
in Washington. This first instalment of his survey of tho United 
States between 1900 and 1925 shows that he has a shrewd eye for 
history in a wider sense than just its manifestations in the Federal 
capital. Politics, congressmen, statistics, tariffs and party con- 
ventions are kept in their fitting place, for Mr. Sullivan’s project 
here is to show the daily life of the average citizen, his interests, 
diversions, credulities and manners during a period of vast nation- 
al expansion and against a rapidly shifting background of mat- 
erial prosperity, The detail is prodigious : there are six hundred 
pages in this volume, for the first four years of the course. But 
it is well arranged, well indexed, and aptly illustrated with 
unfamiliar, and often ‘incredible, photographs from the remoter 

t. So Mr. Sullivan sets to and provides us with news of fashions 
in clothes, of sports, of the early Ford, the development of roads 
and telephones, wireless and cosmetics and cigarettes and im- 
perialism and dime-novels, John L. Sullivan and Admiral Dewey, 
the Klondike, Moody and Sankey and Sousa and Richard Mans- 
field, Mr. Dooley and Mrs. Carrie Nation, and all the far and 
scattered origins of jazz and the comic strip, and—but Mr. 
Sullivan seems to have left out nothing, except what it can all 
mean. But in this perhaps he feels like the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1900, who was asked, in the course of a symposium con- 
ducted by the New York World, what he believed to be the great- 
est menace ofthe dawning century. “Disregard ofthe inalienable, 
rights of man” said W. J. Bryan; “an ill-balanced, excitable 
sensation-mongering press,” said Conan Doyle; Dean Farrar 
dreaded “the dominance of drink”; Gompers shuddered at the 
prospect of cheap Chinese labour. But the Archbishop stood 
firm. ‘I have not the ~ idea,” he cabled, and left the 
century to look out for itself. 


By MARK 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH there was hardly any business this week, the 

City kept up a cheerful face, and is now probably pushing 

prices too far. The men connected with big undertakings, 
however, are naturally less elated and are endeavouring 

to figure out the losses they will incur. Obviously, the yield 
from income tax will be seriously affected, and those British 
persons, outside the Riviera and the Channel Islands, who have 
the privilege of paying income tax may count} upon an 
increased rate next year. Our nationalised newspaper, the British 
Gazette, alluded on Tuesday to the damage that British trade is 
suffering, by giving up some of its valuable space to the statement 
that “‘ Orders usually placed in Great Britain by Icelandic business 
men are are now being transfered to Denmark.’’ It might have 
gone even further by indicating that it is conceivable that our trade 


with the Seychelles is also being injured. 
* * * 


In spite of the short duration of the strike, there is no doubt 
that the shareholding class will suffer severely by reduction of 
dividends, for a year or two to come at least. Quite apart from 
the heavy loss already incurred, certain psychological factors come 
into play. Generally speaking, the views of directors and share- 
holders in the matter of profit distributions are opposed. The 
directors’ inclination usually lies towards paying a small dividend 
on the lines of conservative (with a small ‘“c’’ please) finance, 
whereas the shareholders naturally desire as large a distribution as 
the profits permit. The directors of successful companies now have 
a good excuse for paying less than would otherwise have been the 
case, whilst the Boards of unsuccessful companies have a glorious 
excuse for any unsatisfactory position they no longer need conceal. 
A general strike, like war, covers up a multitude of managerial 
and financial sins. One can already visualise the sentences that will 
appear in annual reports from now onwards, to the effect that 
owing to the crisis it was considered desirable “‘to conserve the 
finances of the company.’’ The few big investors who at all times 
have, or can make, available, funds for investment, such as the 
insurance offices and the investment trusts, have naturally profited 
by the opportunity to pick up at reduced prices some attractive 
investments such as were indicated here a week ago, to which might 
be added the Eastern Tin Trust at about 19s. 9d., Tin Selection Trust 
24s.), Anglo-American Oil (£3 12s. 6d.), Consolidated Mines Selection 
(17s.) and Strathisla Rubber (7s. 9d.). 

* * * 


The Journal of the Institution of the Rubber Industry contains some 
interesting statistics regarding the growth in the number of motor 
cars throughout the world. These are taken from a census made by 
the Uuited States Department of Commarce which, the Journal states, 
has now undoubtedly attained a much higher degree of accuracy than 
any of its predecessors. Roughly, the total world figure at the 
beginning of this year was 21 million passenger cars, 3} million 
trucks and omnibuses, 1} million motor-cycles—a total of 26 million, 
as against 22} million at tha beginning {of {1925, 19 million at the 
beginning of 1924, and 15} million at the beginning of 1923. With 
one motor vehicle for approximately every six inhabitants on Ist. 
January, 1926, the United States is using three-and-a-half times as 
many motor vehicles as the rest of the world combined, and over 
thirteen times as many as the United Kingdom. 

* * x 


The following table contains a list of countries showing the largest 
numerical increase of motor vehicles during 1925 :— 




















Increase over 1924. 
Country. 

Number. Per Cent. 
United States .. 2,138,554 11.9 
wee y ae 216,220 65 
United Kingdom 208,155 15.8 
France - 178,000 26 
Australia 115,293 45 
Argentina oe 49,250 37 
New Zealand .. 49,211 68.2 
Italy : 34,700 22.7 
Netherlands 30,900 46.8 
Canada - ca 28,949 4 
Union of South Africa 26,800 38.9 
Belgium ee es 23,470 24 
Brazil we 22,100 52 

A. Emit Davie 








Prices from 


£162:10:0 








PEED, ECONOMY, COMFORT and 

DIGNITY —a_ world-wide service 
organisation. These are the main features 
of MORRIS CARS. No finer motoring 
value is, or has ever been, offered. 


buiy Britsh-and be Proud of it 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD.§ < 
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Noel Douglas 





VILLAGE IDYLLS 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


Foreword by ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
Wood engravings by H. GEO, WEBB 


Ready now. Demy 8vo. 320 pp. 12s. 6d. net 


An inimitable series of vignettes of quaint, old-world life 
in Essex villages, written with wit and grace for the 
entertainment of readers of all ages and climes. 


EDEN @& EVOLUTION 
W. P. RYAN 


Ready now. Crown 8vo0. 160 pp. 5s. met 


A symposium of certain friends who came to Avalon, S.W., 
and talked wisely and wittily of all things from Atlantis 
to Bloomsbury. 


MUST BRITAIN TRAVEL 


THE MOSCOW ROAD? 
NORMAN ANGELL 
In the press. Crown Svo. About 4s. 6d. net 


A reply to Trotzky’s “Where is Britain Going?” by 
the author of “ The Great Illusion.” 


A SHORT SURVEY OF THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF ENGLAND AND THE 


COLONIES, 1874-1914 
CHARLOTTE M. WATERS 


Ready immediately. Demy 8vo. 192 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


The Author of “ A Short Economic History of England” 
here carries down to our own times the work issued by 
the Oxford University Press. 


THE LONGER SHADOW. B.-L. Jacor 


Ready now. Crown 8vo. 216 pp. 658. net 


Brilliant stories by a new author who brings the mystic 
within the scope of realism. 


A BREEZE FROM THE BACKVELD. 
S. H. SIBSON 

Ready now. Crown Svo. 260 pp. 7s. 6d. net 
Open-air yarns, grave and gay, of life in South Africa. 


THE GREEN MACHINE. F. A. RIDLEY 


In the press. Crown 8vo. 256 pp. 75. 6d. net 


A thrilling tale of a voyage to Mars, of brutal monsters 
and of an even crueller civilisation. 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AOR eran eee nnn eee ew amen cess ee eeee nese esse esses s ee eseassseeseeeassasana: 


GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS. H. T. Wmrxins. 15s. 
net, With eighteen wood engravings by H. Grorcr 
WEBB. 

“Will prove very attractive to old boys 
pleasant wood engravings.”—Contemporary Review. 


LISTENING IN TO MUSIC. E. G. Porter. 
net. Introduction to JULIUS HARRISON. 
“Excellently written."—Aberdeen Press. 
“One of the handiest guides to music.” 
—Western Morning News. 





3s. 6d. 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


‘oud, ay 
aL Ae 
\e Ne eet 
HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(31st Dee 1925)338,67 1,007 
ADVANCES, &. &@ 183,330,726 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 


The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the Werld, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Forcign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 

























































The Novels you meant to Read— 
Don’t forget them. 





KULLU OF THE CARTS 

By JOHN EYTON. 
“His previous novels remain pleasantly niched in my 
memory, but, able as they were, I regard Kud/u of the Carts 
as more impressive and more complete. You cannot help 
loving Kullu.””—Paunch, 


THE CORTLANDTS OF 

WASHINGTON SQUARE 
By JANET A. FAIRBANK 
“A delightful story. Ann is sparkling and daring and 
adorable, and The Cortlandts of Washington Square is a very 
enjoyable novel.” — ///ustrated London News. 


THE SMITHS 


Second Impression. 


Second Impression. 





Second Impression. 





By JANET A, FAIRBANK. 
“ This is a very good book.” —New Statesman. 


MONEY TO BURN 
A Comedy of Crime, By WILLIAM DOUGLAS. 


“ An ingenious and amusing crime comedy.” — Westminster 
Gazette. 





“For amusement of the lighter kind, it may be confi- 
dently recommended.” — Svar. 


ARROWSMITH 
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A UNIQUE CAMERA 


Illustration approx. 14 size. 


LEICA FOCAL PLANE FILM CAMERA 


36 exposures without reloading. Leitz anastigmatic F/3.5 
lens. Size of negatives 1 X 1% inch. 


Made by Leitz with same precision as their microscopes. 


Unequalled for strength, compactness, reliability and 
rapidity in use. The turning of a milled head advances 
film and sets shutter simultaneously. Impossible to 
make blank or double exposures. New type of direct 
view-finder. The simplest of all cameras to use. Ideal 
for travellers and tourists. 





“ Superlative piece of mechanism; a sin 
larly efficient, practical instrument, capa le 
of covering a wide category of work.’ "—Vide 
“The Photographic Journal,” March, 1926. 








Price of Camera, with three spools taking films for 108 
exposures, complete, in leather case ... ... £18 0 0 
The same, with Distance Meter ... ... ... £2000 


Ask for the Leica Booklet (No. 30) post free, 
OGILVY & CO., 20, Mortimer St., London, W.1 


Also Agents for the Heidoscope Stereo-Reflex Camera, 
Leitz Photo Distance Meter, and Leitz Prism Binoculars. 
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THE SERVICE which CARRIED ON. 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE which SERVES ALL and is 
SUPPORTED BY ALL without distinction of PARTY OR 
CLASS, was ready DAY AND NIGHT 


THROUGHOUT THE STRIKE 


_TO SAVE LIVES 
WILL YOU HELP THIS NATIONAL SERVICE? 


It neither asks for nor receives a penny from the State. 
Lord Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFT ESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA ’ TRAINING SHIP 


Queen's Hall, “Langham Place, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL 
ng ay LIST. 
will be received by the Greasurer or 


Secretaries at the Headquarters, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2, 








HENRY G. COPELAND. 

















“being rather a novel 
way of discovering a 
really splendid tobacco” 


PUNCHBOWLE 


Many Punchbowle smokers, maybe the majority, 
owe their acquaintance. with Punchbowle to the 
friendly recommendation and enthusiasm of other 
pipe-smokers. 


Here is a case, however, where three men dis- 
covered Punchbowle through the merest chance— 
and a smoker’s forgetfulness. 


If you do not yet smoke Punchbowle, a trial may 
explain the reason for cheery letters like this, may 
explain why these three men should smoke Punch- 
bowle continuously after such a casual introduction. 


(Original letter can be inspected at Bureau address beneath.) 


* “ Last May myself and two friends went into the lounge of 
‘a certain Hotel. We sat at a table—on which we found a 

“3 oz. tin of your ‘Punchbowle’ tobacco (evidently left by 
“a previous customer).” 

“We debated as to what we should do with same, but being 

“in rather a merry frame of mind we decided to split the tin 

“ between us—which we did.’ 

“Since that day we have all smoked your excellent 

“tobacco continuously. It struck me as being rather a 

“novel way of discovering a really splendid tobacco, 

“and I thought it might interest you.” 


Punchbowle is the full-strength form of Barney’s—-strong, 
yet cool, continually and wholly satisfying. Not every 
smoker can appreciate its vigorous charm. No other 
strong Tobacco has yet evoked such spontaneous expres- 
sions of thanks and praise from pipe-smokers of long 
experience. 


as 1/1 the oz.; three strengths @ 
Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. Also at Edinburgh 
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TAILOR-VALET SERVICE 


saves you pounds 


Besides offering great convenience to all 
who desire to retain a well-dressed appear- 
ance, Eastman’s Valet Service enables them 
to do so at a very moderate cost. 


The service consists of periodical calls from 
their nearest branch, and covers the cleaning 
and minor repairing of one suit (or its 
equivalent) per week, fortnight or month at 
an inclusive annual charge. 


Call or write for Brochure giving full 
particulars. 


EASTMAN & SON 


THE LONDON DYERS AND CLEANERS 


Works: ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 3. 
230 Branches in London and Suburbs. 




















“Pemed THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. (Sloane 5137 

Evenings at 8.15. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, “‘ THE FARMER’S WIFE 
Mats Monday and Tuesday, ‘‘BA K TO METHUSELAN.” PART 1. Mats 
Thursday and Friday “HAMLET.” IN MODERN DRESS. All Mats. 2.15. 
Popular prices. 











A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One Year poet free ... eee eve eco 


owe §«=—.: Ba. se 
Siz Moathe . - “e eve eee ese ese 150. 8 
Three Months ,, eo eco ese ese one Je 66 
and should be addressed to The Mogogr THE NEW. STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W. 2. 

















best friend 
-the daily dash’ 


of 
ENOS 


~FRUIT SALT- 
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Of 51 Cars— 


only an Austin 


secured a “GOLD”! ie 


Of the 51 cars of more than 1,500 c.c. capacity entered in the recent “* London 
—Land’s End,” only one—an Austin Twelve Sports Saloon—was awarded 
a Gold Medal. The trial was probably the most strenuous ever held in 
this country, and the conspicuous success of the Austin Saloon against so 
large a “ field” is a wonderful tribute to Austin reliability. | (Amongst 
small cars, Austin Seven performance secured 3 Gold and 8 Silver Medals !) 





AUSTIN TWELVE models from £295 at Works 
AUSTIN TWENTY models from £475 at Works 
AUSTIN SEVEN models from £149 at Works 











Write for full Catalogue. 





od 








The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY Limited, 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W. 1! (nr. Marble Arch) 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor: SIR JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 











Capital (2/- oe £298,000 
Members een 5,600 
Investments a in 242 
Dividends of 7 per cent. without ‘detection of tax paid since 


inception. 

During the year ended 3!st January, 1926, £9,411 was added te 
the reserves, which now amount to 810,204. 
Minimum holding 10 Shares. 

Maximum holding 2,000 Shares. 

Entrance fee one penny per share. 

The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the first Investment 
Trust to provide primarily for the small investor. The Capital 
of the Trust is invested in more than 20 Countries in Govern- 
ment, Munict and similar loans and a large number of 

diversified industrial undertakings. 
Copy of the latest report, audited accounts and a list of the 
Trust's Investments sent post free on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

















‘TO-MORROW. 


Mafiana (to-morrow) is the Spaniards’ equivalent of 
“* By-and-By,” and they have a saying— 


“* Over the hill lies the land of Majiana,”’ 


meaning the land of missed chances and lost endeavour. 
We have proverbs of like tenor— 


“In the land of By-and-By 
Stands the House of Never.” 


And again, 
“ Procrastination is the Thief of Time.” 


In nothing is procrastination so fatal as in Life 
Assurance. 


Every year the cost becomes greater. 
Every month the risk of deteriorated health increases. 
Every day valuable cover is being lost. 





| “* Never put off till to-morrow 
What you can do to-day.” 


Wie f for copy of leaflet “ Assurance and Investment Combined,” 


to:— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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THE GOLDEN COCKEREL 
PRESS 


wish to draw to the attention of those interested in Fine 





Book Production the following recent or forthcoming publications. 
Now Ready: 
Three 17th Century Plays. Edited & with an Introduction by ALLARDYCE 
Nico.., M.a. CUPID’S WHIRLIGIG, by Epwarp SHarPHamM, THE 
FOOL WOULD BE A FAVOURITE, & OSMOND, THE GREAT 
TURK, by Lopowick CaRLELL, 550 copies, Cr. 8vo, price 15s. each. 
MAXIMS & CONSIDERATIONS OF CHAMFORT. First English 
translation, by E. Powys Matuers. Uniform with ROCHEFOUCAULT, 
2 vols., English hand-made paper, 550 sets, price 30s. 
A few copies still remain of: 
THE SONG OF SONGS, Cr. 4to, Batchelor h.m. paper, 19 engravings 
on wood by Eric GILL, 218. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, Hand-coloured wood-engravings by Davip 
Jongs, 2 vols., Cr. gto, 3 Gns. set. 
RED WISE. These romances of love and wine are the first original 
prose work of Mr. E. Powys Matuers, translator of the Arabian Nights. 
8 engravings on wood by Rosert Gippincs, Demy 8vo, 173. 6d. 
“ A mellow flavour of Oriental tradition.....a wise licence....that will appeal 
to those whose taste is a trifle epicurean.”” The Times Literary Supplement. 
In Preparation: 
POMPEY THE LITTLE, or the Life and Adventures of a LapDog. 
A reprint of this clever and amusing satire by Francis Coventry (1751) 
Edited and with an introduction by ARUNDELL DEL Re, M.A., and a Fron- 
tispiece by Davip Jones, Demy 8vo, 230 pp., 6 wood-cut decorations. 
Edition limited to 425 copies, of which 400 will be for sale, 18s. 6d. 
THE FABLES OF AESOP. A reprint of Sir Roger L’Estrange’s trans- 
lation. Edited by A. E. Copparp, illustrated with wood engravings by C. 
M. Fiennes. Edition limited to 400 copies. 
TROILUS AND CRESSEIDE, by Grorrrey Cuaucer, edited & with 
an introduction by ARUNDELL DEL Rg, 2 vols, illustrated, Royal 8vo. 
Further particulars of these books will be announced in the Golden Cockerel 
Press Autumn List, (ready in Fuly.) Copies will be sent on receipt of postcard 
to The Golden Cockerel Press, Waltham Saint Lawrence, Twyford, Berks. 




































The welcomed 
Birthday Gift 


Wat an’'s 


“ar (a 


No. 02852. * Plain with 18-ct. Roll- 
ed Gold — Cap and 9-ct. Gold 
Bands at end of Barrel and top of 
Cap. Pencil to match. In handsome 
Brocade Presentation Box 42/-. 
Other types from 20/6, in Black 
Chased Vulcanite, to £8 ros., in 9-ct. Gold. 
| oz | Of Stationers and _Jomellon, same x 
“= Write for a copy of “The “ Booki” 


L.G. Sloaatsd »Civesoir,'c0ats2a,W.2 








LEAGUE — NATIONS 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON THE 
TRADE IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND 
IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 

C.135. M.55. 1926. IX. Price 8/-. 


Gives accurate data sopeeing the quantity ana destination of 
exported and imported arms and ammunition. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
C.H.444. Price 1/6 net. 
By Dr. Cumpston and Dr. McCallum. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 


MINUTES OF THE SEVENTH SESSION. 
C.87. M.43. 1926. XI. Price 1/- net 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzarautr & Soms, Lrv., 98 & 99 » ~-a- Lane 


Fm yo. age by the Sratesmaw Pustrsainc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
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